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BILL DRAFTING* 


By James McKirdy, Assistant Director, Penn- 
sylvania Legislative Reference Bureau. 


When I received from our worthy Presi- 
dent a request that I prepare for this meet- 
ing a paper on Bill-drafting, I was greatly 
tempted to decline. There are so many 
among you, by learning, by ability and by 
experience, better qualified than I to under- 
take this work, that it seemed presumptu- 
ous in me to accept. However, when I came 
to realize thoroughly that the chief function 
of a paper read at our meetings is to stim- 


ulate thought and discussion, my misgiv- 
ings left me in a measure; and it is with 
a lighter heart, as well as a deep apprecia- 
tion of the honor, that I essay the task. 

Before taking up the subject in detail, I 
need hardly do more than refer briefly to 
the great popular outcry of the present time 
against our laws and our methods of making 
and of interpreting them. To the mind of 
the average man the making of laws is one 
of the easiest things in the world. The 
electors all over our broad land go to the 
polling place and cast their ballots for legis- 
lative representatives chosen at random 
from among the people. And these legisla- 
tors, the electors think, must, through some 
mystic power, become ipso facto vested with 
the skill and the knowledge requisite in 
drafting and enacting wise and comprehen- 
sible laws. 

As Ordronaux in his work on Constitu- 
tional Legislation says, “The right to make 
laws being the political heritage of every 
citizen in a republic, the knowledge neces- 
sary to frame them’is assumed to come to 
him by intuition.” Yet, to quote from Mill 
on “Representative Government,” “There is 
hardly any kind of intellectual work .which 
so much needs to be done, not only by ex- 
perienced and exercised minds, but by minds 
trained to the task through long and labor- 
ious study, as the business of making laws.” 
But among thinking men, among those 
whose thoughts ultimately are carried into 
action, there is an increasing appreciation 
of the necessity of greater knowledge, of 
greater care and skill in the drafting of 
our laws. How is this to be brought about? 
We cannot change our form of government. 
It must still continue to be representative 
in theory at least, however it may be in 
practice. We cannot choose as our represen- 
tatives only those who have the skill and 
experience necessary in the drafting of bills. 
How, then, is the problem to .be solved? 
A number of solutions have been proposed: 
some very practical; some absurd in the ex- 
treme. The solution which seems to prom- 
ise the best results, and the one to which 
we shall, for our present purposes, confine 
our attention, is the one that aims to pro- 
vide for the members of the state legisla- 
ture a permanent body of men, skilled in 
the drafting of legislative bills, and thor- 
oughly familiar with the laws of the par- 
ticular state and the judicial decisions there- 


*Read at the meeting of Special Libraries Association, Ottawa, Canada. 
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on—specialists in law-making, as it were. 
From his constitutents the legislator will 
ascertf?in the defects in the existing law, or 
the new phases in modern society that ne- 
cessitate new legislation. Carrying these 
ideas to the draftsman, the idea can be put 
into the form of a bill, which, if it becomes 
a law. will fit into and form a hemogeneous 
part in the general statute law of the state. 
Thus there will arise in time a new profes- 
sion—that of the specialist in legislation: 
the lezislative draftsman. 


Before taking un the main subject of Bill- 
drafting. it mivht not be amiss to discuss 
briefly the qualifications requisite in a mem- 
ber of this new profession. Please remem- 
ber that we are now talking of the ideal 
draftsman. None of us can attain this ideal; 
but toward. it we may ever strive as to an 
eagerly sought goal. 

In the first place, the ideal draftsman 
must have the facultv of exrressing clearly 
and sverinetlv his ideas in words. Howev- 
er greet his learning, however long his ex- 
perience, if he cannot clothe his idess in 
suitable loneuave. he must leave bill-draft- 
ine to others. Lawyers do not often have 
this facrultv: judees rarelv nossess it: and, 
unfortnunatelv, it is often lacking among the 
members of the levis!ature. As a writer in 
a recent number of the American Law Re- 
view savs: “It is foolish to assume that 
all lawvers can draft statutes. Such work 
reenires a concentration of mind and of 
exnression that few men have.” This now- 
er of concentrotion and exnression. however, 
maw he enltivated bv assiduous practice. I 
shall refer to this later. The draftsman 
micht nrofiteohiv nav heed to the advice of 
the late Treaties Stenhen of England. who 
said thet he “was not accustomed to use 
lanenave with thot degree of precision 
which is essential to evervone who has ever 
had to draft Acts of Parliament, which, al- 
thouzh thev mav be easy to understand, 
peonle continually try to misunderstand, 
and in which, therefore, it is not enough 
to attain to a degree of precision which a 
person reading in good faith can under- 
stand; but it is necessary to attain, if pos- 
sible, to a degree of precision which a per- 
son readina in bad faith cannot misunder- 
stand. It is all the better if he cannot pre- 
tend to misunderstand it.” 

The next thing that we shall ask of our 
draftsman is a wide knowledge of the law 
of his nartievlar state. This is an obvious 
mecessity. Without a clear and compre- 
hensive knowledge of his state law as a 
whole, he is unable to judge either of the 
form or the fitness of the bill he may be 
called upon to frame. This knowledge must 
include not only the statutory law, but as 
well the decisions thereon by’ the various 
courts. A careful study of these decisions 





will often show both the strength and the 
shortcomings of the laws framed by the 
legislature of his state. 


Further than this, he must have an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the constitution of 
his own state, and the judicial interpre- 
tations of the various sections of the same. 
Unless he knows the limits within which, 
by the organic law, he must labor, he is 
unable to judge of the possible validity of 
his bill should it become a law. Another 
set of conditions_must be familiar to him, 
namely, those imposed upon the _ several 
states by the federal constitution. He 
should, by repeated reading and study, be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with its provi- 
sions and with the judicial interpretations 
made thereon by the Supreme Court of our 
Land. 


Lastlv, the draftsman must carefully 
studv the standard works on construction of 
statutes. Bill-drafting is svnthetic; statu- 
tory construction is analytic. The one is 
the converse of the other. By a careful 
studv of precedents in construction our 
draftsman will learn to avoid the pitfalls 
and dangers that others have encountered. 
By careful attention to this the draftsman 
will leave less work for the courts to do, 
and will go far toward removing that ground 
of common reproach: that the judges often 
make our laws for us. 


Let us assume, then, that our draftsman 
possesses all these requirements—what 
must he next do? He must practice, prac- 
tice, practice. He must examine laws: not 
with an eve single to the content, but with 
his mind centered on their phrasing. Have 
the ideas been exnressed clearlv? Have they 
been expressed briefly? Could the ideas 
have been stated otherwise and have gained 
in clearness and brevity by the change? He 
must answer all these questions. He must 
recast laws. He must strive to compress; 
to be concise; to express himself with a 
minimum of words and vet with a maxi- 
mum of clearness. As TIibert, the official 
draftsman of the British Parliament, says, 
“Every superfluous word may raise a de- 
bate in Parliament and a discussion in 
court.” Our draftsman must look for mod- 
els, and study them. He must find out the 
secret of their clearness and their brevity; 
and then practice, practice, practice. A 
valuable aid in this direction are the little 
manuals on precise writing, published most- 
ly in England. A careful study of them 
will greatly repay the draftsman for the 
time and effort he bestows on it. 

Our draftsman—our ideal—with all the 
knowledge and skill required by study and 
practice is now ready to enter on his la- 
bors—ready to begin actual, practical work. 
This brings us to the real theme of this 
paper: Bill-drafting. 
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In laying down what I think are the fun- 


damental rules of this difficult subject, I . 


do not wish to be understood as even in- 
timating that the following suggestions are 
more than a resume or outline of its sali- 
ent features. A text-book on Bill-drafting 
remains to be written. This paper is in- 
tended only as a summary of a few, a very 
few, of the leading principles. 

In the first place, the draftsman should 
have a clear, comprehensive idea of the sub- 
ject of his bill. There is a well defined 
distinction between the subject and the pur- 
pose of a legislative measure. For exam- 
ple, let us say the draftsman is asked to 
prepare a bill restricting the carrying of 
concealed weapons. The subject of this bill 
is the regulating or perhaps even the pro- 
hibiting of the carrying of such weapons. 
The purpose of the bill is to prevent the 
carrying of the weapons. and thus conserve 
the peace and security of the citizens. But 
it is clear that unless the law is very faith- 
fully and rigidly enforced, the carrying of 
such weapons will not be prevented. The 
word “prevent” then should not be used 
in the title of such a bill. This distinction 
may seem over-refined, judging from our 
example; but if the draftsman will always 
bear this flistinction in mind, he will at- 
tack his problems much more intelligently 
than would be the case if he totally neg- 
lected to note this difference. 

As an aid to a clear comprehension of 
the subject of his bill he must, if he can, 
supplement suggestions received from the 
legislator or department chief with knowl- 
edge of his own, of the actual conditions 
which call for this bill. A good draftsman 
must be a wide reader. He must at any 
cost keep closely in touch with the trend 
of modern legislation, not alone in his own 
state but in all modern countries. He must 
have a good working knowledge of the latest 
political and _ sociological theories. And 
what is more, he must know the leading 
arguments both for and against them. He 
must know well the local conditions obtain- 
ing in his own state, and not only in the 
entire state. but also in the more impor- 
tant sub-divisions of it. 

Having then a good grasp of the subject 
of his bill, and a more or less intimate 
knowledge of the conditions which call for 
the measure, he must first examine care- 
fully the laws of his state to see if there is 
not already on the statute books a law cov- 
ering this very subject. Perhaps there may 
be one, but not quite in point; one which, 
however, by a slight amendment might 
serve the purpose well. If the amendment 
then will answer, let him draw his bill ac- 
cordingly. And in this connection he should 
always bear in mind that he should be prac- 
tical]. He is dealing not with abstract theo- 


ries, but with actual conditions-—with actu- 
al, practical men, and not with shadows. 
Let him take Lord Thring’s apothegmn to 
heart: “Bills are made to pass as razors 
are made to sell.” In other words, he must 
remember that the exigencies attending ac- 
tual law-making easily determine the fate 
of the measure he has drafted; or if not the 
fate, they determine its final form or ar- 
rangement; so that, ceteris paribus, an 
amendment or a supplement is easier to 
pass than a new or original measure. 

Next, the draftsman must study the de- 
cisions of the various courts, especially the 
courts of. last resort, to ascertain how this 
particular subject has been treated by the 
judiciary, or how similar bills have been 
regarded. This is always of the highest im- 
portance and should never be overlooked. 

We shall assume, though, that a new 
measure is necessary, and not an amend- 
ment. If the subject is one where the 
conditions are not peculiar to his state, the 
draftsman should go over the laws of other 
states to see what the legislatures there 
have done on that point. If a law is found 
that wholly or partially suits his purpose, 
he must see how it has been construed by 
the courts. It is a well known rule of con- 
struction, that where a statute of another 
jurisdiction is adopted in whole or in part 
by a state and enacted as a law by the 
state adopting it, it is presumed that the 
judicial construction of the statute made 
by the courts of the first state is adopted 
along with the statute. And this rule is ap- 
plied generally to single words or phrases 
borrowed from other enactments. In this 
construction defects may have been pointed 
out or ambiguities explained. He should, 
furthermore, ascertain, if possible, how the 
law has operated in that state and whether 
it has proved to be practical and capable 
of easy enforcement. ‘ 

The draftsman should not overlook the 
laws of the other English-speaking coun- 
tries: Great Britain, Canada and Australia. 
Most excellent work along the lines of sen- 
sible legislation and the proper drafting 
of bills is being done in those countries. 

But with all this, he must guard against 
mere copying of the work of others. Noth- 
ing that man does is perfect; so the ideal 
draftsman will always strive to improve on 
the work of other draftsmen, howsoever 
great be the fame they have. 


We assume that in all his work so far 
our draftsman has kept sedulously in mind 
the constitutional limitations of his own 
state and of the United States. Of course 
to us in Pennsylvania, more than in almost 
any other state, this is of paramount im- 
portance. But even in states where the 
restrictions are not so great, it is well not 
to lose sight of these possible limitations 
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that determine, possibly, the scope of the 
measure being drafted. And while on this 
point I may be permitted a suggestion that 
might prove helpful. An analytically in- 
dexed list of subjects upon which legisla- 
tion is forbidden by the state constitution, 
or by the national constitution, should be 
prepared and referred to very frequently. 
In this list should be included the restric- 
tions—not amounting to a prohibition— 
mentioned in the aforementioned constitu- 
tions. 

Coming down now to the actual work of 
preparing the bill, the draftsman should 
sketch out his measure in rough outline. 
This sketch should show briefly the purport 
of each proposed section; its relative impor- 
tance and its relative position. These sec- 
tions should be arranged in logical sequence. 
The beginner will be surprised to learn 
how great a bearing this has on the actual 
consideration of the measure by the legis- 
lature, and on its construction by the courts. 
A good draftsman will always recognize the 
great role psychology plays in legislation; 
and, let me say it with due deference, in 
judicial matters. That which is carefully 
and logically arranged is easier to under- 
stand, and induces a more friendly and 
favorable consideration than one which im- 
poses a greater burden on the memory and 
the understanding. 


The draftsman should make his sentences 
short and his sections small. This is not 
always possible; but is always’ desirable. 
Naturally it makes for ease in understand- 
ing the bill, and minimizes the possibility 
of error. A long and complex clause should 
be cut up into sub-sections. Long, in- 
volved sentences, so frequently seen in bills, 
are an abomination. If the nature of the 
subject is such that a classification or an 
enumeration of persons or things is neces- 
sary, they may be arranged under numbered 
or lettered heads, with a general clause re- 
ferring to them as a whole. 

When the bill has been drafted the title 
should be drawn, and not before then. In 
Pennsylvania and a number of other states 
the title of a statute is of prime impor- 
tance—being, in fact, a part of the bill. 
Some constitutions require that it state 
clearly the purport of the bill. It is es- 
sential then that the title be drafted last 
to. fit the bill; and not, as is often the case, 
the bill to fit the title. And when the title 
is drawn, it should be read in connection 
with each section of the bill to the end that 
it may clearly express the whole subject of 
the measure. On the other hand, the drafts- 
man should not fall into the error of mak- 
ing it an index of the contents of the bill. 
This is not only not necessary but even 
dangerous, as the courts in their construc- 
tion of the statute may infer that the items 


enumerated in the bill are all that the legis- 
lators intended to enact, and, therefore, sec- 
tions not thus indexed may be declared un- 
constitutional. A good method is to make 
the ‘title as general and as brief as possible. 
Thus far I have confined myself to a 
rough outline of the qualifications requisite 
in an ideal bill-draftsman, and of what 
might loosely be termed the technique of 
drafting. There remain to be considered a 
number of general rules which must be ever 
born in mind by one drafting a legislative 
measure. I shall not attempt to formulate 
these rules in set terms, but shall merely 
offer and discuss them as suggestions recom- 
mended to the careful consideration of any- 
one who wishes to become proficient in his 
work. Nor, furthermore, does the arrange- 
ment of them, or their relative position, 
have any bearing on their importance. 


I shall begin with the subject of defini- 
tions, although in the eyes of many this 
is of least importance. There is no one 
who does not know that nine-tenths of all 
discussions in this world could be avoided 
if the disputants at the outset would agree 
on their definitions. So it is in bill-draft- 


ing. In order to make things clear beyond ° 


the shadow of a doubt, it has become cus- 
tomary of late years to define certain terms 
which lie at the heart of the subject of the 
bill. There is hardly any doubt regarding 
the advisability of this. One great author- 
ity in England advises against them, but 
advances no sound reasons in favor of his 
position. In this country at least the prac- 
tice seems to be a growing one, and has 
been adopted by the ablest workers in this 
field. There is, however, some dispute as 
to the proper place of the definitions: wheth- 
er they should be placed at the beginning 
or at the end of the bill. I hold most em- 
phatically with those who would place them 
in the first section. If they are so placed, 
the law-maker, the judge, the lawyer, or the 
layman, reading the law, starts forth with 
a clear idea of the words and phrases which 
are used most frequently in the law, or 
which are of the greatest importance in 
understanding it. 

But in the definitions great care should 
be exercised to use no word nor phrase that 
is ambiguous. In some states the plan is 
being adopted of having legal definitions of 
certain frequently recurring words and 
phrases grouped in one act, known as a 
Construction Act, or Interpretation Act. 
Great Britain set us an example in this re- 
gard years ago. 

The draftsman should never in the same 
bill use a word in different senses; nor 
should he use different words to express the 
same thing. 

The draftsman should be very careful in 
his use of adjectives and relative pronouns; 
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and still more careful in his use of parti- 
ciples used as adjectives after the noun or 
nouns they modify. Bnglish is a language 
practically devoid of inflections, so that the 
meaning of a word is greatly influenced by 
its relative position. 

“Nouns should be used in preference to 
pronouns, even though the noun has to be 
repeated.” As Thring says: “Repetition of 
the same word is never a fault in business 
composition if an ambiguity is thereby 
avoided.” 

Some draftsmen pay great attention to the 
tense of the verbs they use. Lord Thring 
says: “Acts of Parliament should be deemed 
to be always speaking, and, therefore, the 
present or past tense should be adopted, 
and “shall’’ should be used as an imperative 
only, and not as a future.” This is, how- 
ever, to my mind an open question, to be 


‘settied by each draftsman for himself. 


The question whether a sentence in a bill 
should be put, in the affirmative or in the 
negative form is an important one. To quote 
Lord Thring again: “The greatest caution 
must be used in putting a sentence in a 
negative form, as it makes the performance 
of the conditions a matter of absolute ne- 
cessity; and the omission of the smallest 
portion of them will render certain acts al- 
together nugatory. On the other hand, if 
the affirmative expression alone be used, the 
court will consider the enactments as to the 
conditions as directory and dispense with 
them on due cause being shown for their 
omission.” As an example of the negative 
form let us take the following: “No appeal 
shall be entertained unless the following 
conditions have been complied with.” In 
this case, unless certain conditions are com- 
plied with, an appeal may not be enter- 
tained. Let us now put it in the affirma- 
tive form: “Any person may appeal to such 
and such a court subject to the following 
conditions and_ regulations.” Here the 
court has a wise discretion allowed it. It 
has the power of remitting certain of the 
conditions and regulations upon good cause 
therefor being shown. Which of these two 
forms should be used will always depend 
on the subject matter of the bill, or the 
intent of the legislature, and on the gen- 
eral policy of the state. 

Provisos should be kept out of his bill. 
If there has to be an exception, let him 
state it succinctly in a short section follow- 
ing the main one to which the exception is 
made. And let him remember that provisos 
are often construed strictly. They often 
endanger the entire bill. The courts in in- 
terpreting a proviso generally confine it to 
that which immediately precedes, or to the 
section to which it is appended, unless it is 
clearly intended to have a wider scope. 

As to preambles, I should advise against 


their use unless the draftsman or his client 
thinks it essential to the passage of the 
measure. If he must have one, he should 
so frame his bill that it will be inteiligibie 
without resorting to the preamble for ex- 
planation. 

The question of repeal is also a very im- 
portant one. If the bill is iiable to introduce 
sweeping changes in the law, the 1epeaiing 
clause should be given the most careiul at- 
tention. lt would be well to make the re- 
peal very broad so as to include all special 
and local laws, if the bill being diafted is 
meant to apply to the whole state. And it 
is well to insert in a repealing clause a sen- 
tence to the effect that the repeal of a prior 
law will not operate to revive any law not 
in force at the time of such repeal. Cuii- 
ous legal complications have arisen through 
disregard of this. Instead of repeating this 
ciause at the end of every bill, it wili be 
better practice to induce the legislature to 
enact a general law on the subject appiica- 
ble to all repeals. Some states of the Union 
have already enacted such a statute, 

Befoie leaving the subjéct of repeals let 
me remind the draftsman that repeals by 
implication are not favored by the courts. 
If he intends by his bill to widen the scope 
of a prior act, or to supersede it, let him 
see that the prior act is repealed in express 
terms. Further than this, he must not for- 
get that a repealing statute is generally con- 
strued retrospectively; so that unless he in- 
tends otherwise, he should insert a provi- 
sion in the repealing clause to the effect that 
such repeal will not affect any act done, 
right vested, duty imposed, penalty accrued 
or proceeding commenced, before the date 
of such repeal. In this connection one 
should remember that where there is a prior 
act on the same subject as the bill in hand, 
the latter will, if it become a law, be in- 
terpreted with reference to the former. 

In preparing a bill whereby certain things 
are prohibited or certain things are com- 
manded, care should be taken that the en- 
forcement of the act be given as a duty, 
in set terms to some department or to some 
Official. Everybody’s business is, alas, so 
often nobody’s business. 

The draftsman should not follow several 
special terms with a general term. For 
example: “It shall be unlawful for any 
farmer, drover or any other person to, ete.” 
The courts have applied to this sort of 
enumeration a rule called the “ejusdem 
generis” rule, whereby the application of 
the law is limited to persons or things of 
the kind or class specifically mentioned. 

Penal and criminal statutes are always 
strictly construed. The draftsman then 
should so frame such bills that their intent 
would be very clear, both as to meaning and 
scope. Further, in the preparation of a 
penal or criminal measure, or of a clause 
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fixing a penalty, he should endeavor to ad- 
here to the general policy of his state in 
such matters. He should, in this connec- 
tion, examine the penalties fixed in statutes 
enacted in similar or analogous cases. Cau- 
tion should be exercised in fixing minimum 
penalties. My personal opinion is that they 
should never be used. 

Again, in drafting penal or criminal meas- 
ures where provision is made for summary 
conviction, great care should be taken to 
see that the clause reads as clearly as pos- 
sible. The draftsman must bear in mind, 
in this connection, the constitutional rights 
of the citizens of the state; and he must 
authorizing sum- 
mary proceedings will be construed with 
great strictness, and must be exactly fol- 
lowed by those whose duty it is to enforce 
them. 

Statutes in derogation of the common law 
and in derogation of the common right will 
be strictly -construed. 

In drawing a bill dealing with judicial 
procedure, the draftsman must not fail to 
except from its operation actions at law 
aiready begun, unless he intends to include 
them. 

The draftsman should early learn to dis- 
tinguish between statutes and _ provisions 
which are mandatory and those which are 
merely directory. Every bill should be so 
clearly drawn that there can be no am- 
biguity on this point. The courts have no 
hard and fast rule in their determination 
of questions of this nature. The meaning 
and intention of the legislature govern. If 
the bill is clearly and unequivocally drawn 
the intent of the legislature will be plain. 

In the preparation of amendments the 
draftsman should remember that the amend- 
ment becomes to all intents and purposes a 
part of the amended law. He should then, 
when drafting the amendment, read over 
carefully the entire original statute with the 
amendment in its intended place. He will 
thus be better able to grasp clearly the full 
force and effect of his measure. It is well 
also to remember that unless the contrary 
intention appears, the amendment will be 
construed as applying only to facts or things 
subsequent to its enactment. This despite 
the fact that the amendment becomes, as I 
stated, a part of the original act. 

The careful draftsman will never draw 
any measure purporting to construe any 
prior law or part of a law. The right to 
construe statutes lies solely with the judi- 
ciary. It is a right that is sedulously and 
zealously guarded. The same end can be 
attained by the draftsman if he redrafts as 
a bill the entire prior law, making the 
changes deemed necessary. Then the old 
law should be specifically repealed. 

He should not attempt to draw up a tax 
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or revenue measure, or one amending such 
a law, unless he is thoroughly familiar 
with the system of taxation in his state. 
In many states, on account of ill considered 
tinkering with the laws, the state revenue 
system is in a most deplorably chaotic con- 
dition. 

Finally, as a parting suggestion to the 
draftsman, I should advise him, especially 
if he is a state official, to hold himself in 
readiness at all times to explain the reasons 
for the phraseology and arrangement of his 
bill, and to explain the effect of it if it 
become a law. To this end it would be well 
for him to brief up all his reasons in the 
same manner as a careful lawyer prepares 
his case. 
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District of Columbia v. 
Gregory. Gift enterprises; criminal law. 
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Rochester, 1911. New series, book 30, 
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(In its Compiled statutes. 15th ed. Lin- 
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New Hampshire. Laws, statutes, etc. An 
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trading stamps and other similar devices. 
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488-494.) 
Supreme court. 
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State v. Ramsey- 


St. Paul, 1904. 
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Trading stamps. Z 
(In New international encyclopaedia. 
New York, 1909. v. 19, p. 409-410). 
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(In Atlantic reporter. St. Paul, 1904. 
v. 56, p. 983-985.) 
Anti-trading stamp law (1898, p. 93) 
declared unconstitutional—it abridges 
privileges and immunities of citizen- 
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due process of law. 
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provide a penalty for the violation of this 

> act. 
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Law prohibiting issuance of trading 
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ty without due process of law. 


West Virginia. Laws, statutes, etc. Acts of 
the Legislature, 1905. Charleston, M. W. 
Donally, 1905. 600 p. 

Trading stamps: See index. 
See also acts of 1907, p. 413. 

— Supreme court of appeals. Sperry 

& Hutchinson Co. v. Melton, sheriff. (Syl- 

labus by the court.) Apr. 11, 1911. 

(In Southeastern reporter. St. Paul, 
1911. v. 71, p. 19-21.) 
Right to levy a license tax on busi- 
ness of selling trading stamps or re- 
deeming such stamps, upheld. 
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for ten years ending Dec. 31, ‘11. Spec- 
tator co., New York, ‘11. 
Record of business by the joint 
stock fire insurance companies in 1911 . 

. showing fire risks written, premiums 
received, losses paid and losses incurred 
in 1911, together with percentages of 
each company for 1911 and aggregate 
business for 31 years. Charles A. Jen- 
ney, New York, ’12. Weekly underwrit- 
er co. 

Insurance year book, 1912-1913. Fire and 
marine. 40th an. issue. Carefully cor- 
rected to June 20, 1912. 512, 258, 574 
p. New York, ’12. Spectator co. 
Best’s insurance reports. Fire, marine and 
miscellaneous. 1912. Thirteenth edition. 
On American and foreign joint stock 
and American mutual cos., inter-insur- 
ance associations and individual under- 
writing organizations. 522 p. New York, 
"12. Alfred M. Best co. 
Reports of fire insurance companies for year 
ending D. 31, ’11. Detailed financial state- 
ments; details of assets; comparative 
exhibits for five years, directors, etc. 
376 and A32 p. New York, ’12. 


Text Books 


Fire prevention. Peter Joseph McKeon. A 
treatise and text book on making life and 
property safe against fire, written for 
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The chief. Government weekly. 249 p. 
The chief pub. co., New York, ’12. 
Fire insurance rating. Edward R. Hardy. 
Parts I-Il and [Kil instruction paper. 
American school of correspondence ser- 
ies. 134 p. Chic. '12. 
Lectures on fire insurance. Lectures be 
fore evening classes in fire insurance of 
The insurance library association of 
Boston, 1911-1912. Part I, fire hazards; 
part Il, rates and rate making; part III, 
fire protection; part IV, fire insurance 
policy forms and clauses; part V, local 
agency organization and management. 
475 p. Boston, 12. (The insurance il- 
brary association of Boston). 

The business of insurance. Compiled by 
Howard P. Dunham. 3 vols. 1500 pages. 
New York, 1912. (Ronald press co) 
Fire prevention and protection, as applied 
to building construction. A hand-book 
of theory and practice. Joseph Kendall 
Freitag. 1038 pages. N. Y., 1912. John 

Wiley & sons, pub. 





BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bill drafting. A paper on “Bill drafting’ 
by James McKirdy, read at the Annual 
meeting of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion of Ottawa, Can., June, 1912, and pub- 
lished in this issue of Special Libraries, 
as recently issued in pamphlet form 
by the Pennsylvania legislative reference 
bureau of which its author is assistant di- 
rector, contains a bibliography on _ the 
subject of bill drafting, p. 17-21. 

Books and book making. “A finding list 
of books relating to printing, book indus- 
tries, libraries and bibliography in the 
Virginia state library” appears from that 
institution as its Bulletin for April, 1912, 
v. 5, no. 2, Earl G. Swem is the com- 
piler. 233 p. 

Brick industry. In its January, 1912, 
Monthly bulletin, the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh published a list on “Brick man- 
ufacture and brick laying’, which al- 
though it contains only the more impor- . 
tant references on the subject in that li- 
brary, constitutes a valuable bibliography 
of 26 pages. 

Capital punishment. “A select list of ref- 
erences on capital punishment” appears 
from the Library of Congress. This is 
the second list in the preparation of which 
Mr. H. H. B. Meyer has employed the 
co-operation of state and legislative refer- 
ence libraries throughout the country. The 
entries are classed under general, favor- 
able and opposed and a_ subject index 
makes the items further available. 465 p. 
1912. 

Commerce and labor. The Division of pub- 
lications of the U. S. Department of com- 
merce and labor has issued the 8th edi- 











Conservation. 


Direct primaries. 





Engineering periodicals. 


Farm life. 
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tion, dated July 1, 1912, of its “List of pub- 
lications of the Department of commerce 
and labor available for distribution.” 63 p. 
Co-incident with the meeting 
of the National conservation commission 
in Indianapolis early in October, 1912, the 
Indiana State library devoted the entire 
issue of its September Bulletin to the sub- 
ject of Conservation. The material is ar- 
ranged as a “Guide to the study of con- 
servation” under the sub-heads: General 
works on the various phases of conserva- 
tion, forestry, waters, irrigation and 
drainage, waterways, soil, vital resources; 
Organizations; Magazine literature; State 
action for conservation; Federal govern- 
ment and conservation. Each of these di- 
visions of the subject includes a brief 
statement and a selected bibHography. 12 
p. 

The text of the Intercol- 
legiate debates on direct primaries, Har- 
vard v. Yale, Yale v. Princeton, Apr. 3, 
1911, authorized by the Harvard debating 
council, contains a bibliography of the 
subject of the debate, consisting of two 
lists,—books and pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals and proceedings of various organiz- 
ations. p. 6-9. 1911. 

Disinfectants. The American public health 
journal, Oct. 1912, contains the Report of 
the Committee of the Laboratory section 
of the American public health association 
on standardization of disinfectants to 
which is appended a brief bibliography on 
the subject of the report. p. 811. 
Employer and employed. Winthrop Tal- 
bott, editor of Human Engineering, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has compiled a “Select bibli- 
ography of recent publications on the 
helpful relations of employers and em- 
ployed.” In the introduction, the author 
states that “this bibliography has been 
compiled for those interested in the human 
problems of industry. It places in con- 
venient form references to current pub- 
lications dealing with whatever seems ad- 
mirable in the harmonious relations of 
industrial concerns and their employees. 
It treats also of the larger problems aris- 
ing from the industrial systems which 
engage the attention of constructive 
thinkers everywhere.” 112 p. 1912. 
From the Ameri- 
can society of mechanical engineers comes 
a “List of periodical sets of serial publica- 
tions in the joint library of the Engi- 
neering societies, i. e., the American in- 
stitute of electrical engineers, the Amer- 
ican society of mechanical engineers, the 
American institute of mining engineers’, 
oe by Alice J. Gates, July 1, 1912. 
5 p. 

The Bulletin of the University 
of Missouri, Library series v. 1, no. 4, 


Fauna—National reservations. 


Fuel testing. 


Legislative reference. 


Liquor—License. 


Library economy. 


Apr. 1912, is devoted to “Books for farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives”, a list compiled 
by H. O. Severance to place before the 
men and women of the farms the names 
and descriptions of a few useful books of 
service to them in their work. 22 p. 
Circular No. 
87 of the U.S. Bureau of biological survey, 
“National reservations for the protection 
of wild life’, contains a list of the pub- 
lications on the fauna of national reser- 
vations which is “by no means a com- 
plete bibliography of the comprehensive 
literature which has developed during re- 
cent years but includes merely titles of 
some of the more important publications 
with special refernces to the fauna or to 
the administration of the preserves,” p. 
17-32. 

In Bulletin 49 of the U. 8. 
Bureau of mines—‘“City smoke ordinances 
and smoke abatement” by S. B. Flagg— 
the publications of the Bureau on fuel 
testing, which may be obtained free from 
the Director, are listed. p. 53-55. 1912. 


Housing. A list of books and periodical 


articles on “Housing” occupied 37 pages 
of the Dec. 1911 number of the Monthly 
bulletin of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg. The list comprises several divi- 
sions of the subject,—bibliographies con- 
sulted, synopsis, housing in general and 
housing in special localities, housing les- 
islation, model tenements, garden cities 
and tenant co-partnership. 


Health and hygiene. The U. S. Superintend- 


ent of documents has listed all the “Uni- 
ted States public documents relating to 
health and hygiene including water pollu- 
tion and purification, food, diet,” ete., for 
sale by him. 72 p. July, 1912. (Price 
list 51, ed. 3.) 

The first publication 
of the Legislative reference department 
of the Vermont state library, which was 
organized in June, 1911, consists of a find- 
ing list of the books and pamphlets in the 
Department and is in itself a very inter- 
esting resume of the subjects and class 
of material covered in building up a leg- 
islative reference department. 111 p, 1912. 
A bibliography prepared 
for the Ohio Constitutional convention by 
the Library of the Ohio state university 
is a “Select list of references on license 
of the liquor traffic in the United States”, 
compiled by C. W. Reeder, Feb. 9, 1912. 
6 p. 

An annotated list of re- 
cently published library aids, appeared 
in the October, 1911, issue of New York 
libraries, p. 14-16 and in a foot-note at- 
tention is called to earlier lists of simi- 
lar publications appearing in the same 
periodical, v. 1, p. 147 and v. 2, p. 133. 
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Montessori system of education. A review 


of Dr. Maria Montessori’s recently pub- 
lished book on her system of education 
“Tl metodo della pedagogica scientifica” 
by Anna Tolman Smith, which constitutes 
Bulletin, 1912, no. 17, wh. no. 489 of the 
U. S. Bureau of education, contains on 
pages 29-30 a bibliography of this new sys- 
tem of educating young children. 


Railroads. The Bureau of railway econ- 


omics has published an extensive -bibli- 
ography on “Railway economics” which is 
a collective catalogue of books in  four- 
teen American libraries and constitutes 
a volume of 446 pages. The general sub- 
ject headings are: General works and 
history; Bibliography; General works on 
special topics; Administration; Construc- 
tion and operation; Traffic; Railways of 
respective countries; Railway periodicals; 
and Proceedings. Also an index of names 
is added. Literature in periodicals, in col- 
lections of miscellaneous papers, in gener- 
al works containing railway material and 
in all but the most important state and 
federal documents is not listed. 1912. 


Recreation. The division of recreation of 


the Russell Sage Foundation of New York 
city announces a “Recreation Bibliogra- 
phy” cogsisting of an annotated list of 
more formal publications and an extensive 
reading list of pamphlets, magazine arti- 
cles, etc. 10 cents a copy. 


Roads. A list prepared by the Washington 


State library with the co-operation of the 
State university, the State college and the 
public libraries of Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane, for the high school debates of 
that state on the question of “State roads,” 
is issued in a small booklet of 42 pages. 
Books and pamphlets on the subject are 
grouped together followed by periodical 
articles, state publications and U. S. docu- 
ments. 1912. 


Rooming houses. A bibliography completes 


F. K. Fretz’s thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of philosophy from the Graduate 
school of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on “The furnished room problem in Phila- 
delphia,” p. 169-71. 


Sawflies. A bibliography on sawflies is a 


part of an article in the University of 
Colorado Studies, May, 1912, on “The saw: 
flies (chalostogastra) of Boulder county, 
Colorado”, by S. A. Rohwer. p. 103-4. 


Spotted fever. ‘ An article by W. C. Ruck- 


er on “Rocky mountain spotted fever’, 
in Public health reports of the United 
States public health service, Sept. 6, 1912, 
contains a four-page bibliography on spot- 
ted fever. p. 1479-82. 


State constitution. “A list of books lent by 


the Library of the Ohio State University 
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for the use of the Constitutional conven- 
tion” was issued in a leaflet of 6 pages, 
Feb. 20, 1912 and gives an interesting 
survey of the questions that must be tak- 
en up by such an assembly. 


Transportation. Price list 25, 3d edition,.- 


from the U. S. Superintendent of docu- 
ments, is devoted to a “List of United 
States public documents, relating to inter- 
state commerce, railroads, roads, inland 
waterways, merchant marine, etc.” 112 p. 
June, 1912. 


Weights and measures. The publications of 


the U. S. Bureau of standards are listed 
in its Circular no. 24, issued July 1, 1912, 
edition 3. 44 p. 





CURRENT REFERENCES 


Agricultural credit—Foreign. 


A preliminary report on land and agri- 
cultural credit in Europe including the 
letter of President William H. Taft to 
the governors of the states and the re- 
commendations of Ambassador Myron T. 
Herrick in connection with the proposal 
of President Taft to introduce co-opera- 
tive credit in the United States has been 
published in Washington (37 p. Oct. 
1912) and from the United States Sen- 
ate come two other earlier documents 
bearing on the subject—‘Agricultural 
credit—general theory of co-operative 
credit in France and other foreign coun- 
tries” by Maurice Dufourmantelle, trans- 
lated by P. C. Biddle, and “Systems of 
rural co-operative credit; an outline of 
the European co-operative credit systems 
from bulletins of economic and social in- 
telligence published by the International 
institute of agriculture.’ (U. S. Con- 
gress 62d. 2d ses. Sen. doc. nos. 572 and 
574, Apr. 1912). 


Child labor. 


Last June with the first issue of the 
Child labor bulletin, the National child 
labor committee announced that in the 
future it would undertake the publication 
of its own documents, in a quarterly, to 
be known as the Child labor bulletin. 
The first issue contained papers and pro- 
ceedings of the eighth annual Conference 
on child labor. The second number, 
which appeared in August contains a di- 
gest of the main features of laws govern- 
ing child labor in the various states, the 
uniform child labor law, a symposium on 
street trades and a paper on the admin- 
istration of child labor laws. 


Children—Conservation. 


Under the title “Conservation of school 
children” the papers and discussions of 
a Conference at LeHigh University, Apr. 
3 and 4, 1912, held under the auspices 
of the American academy of medicine to- 














gether with several papers (not presented 
to the Conference) prepared for this vol- 
ume, are reprinted from the Bulletin of 
the American academy of medicine. Such 
topics as education of feeble-minded chil- 
dren, sterilization and segregation of the 
unfit, child labor, teaching of hygiene and 
sex instruction, in the schools, medical 
inspection of the schools, school lunches, 
school nurses, open-air schools, schools 
for cripples, occupied the programs of the 
meeting. 293 p. 


City ordinances. 
The Chicago woman’s club has had print- 
ed for free distribution a little booklet 
of “City ordinances you ought to know,” 
compiled by the Committee of the Re- 
form department on the enforcement of 
city ordinances. The newspapers of Chi- 
cago had already co-operated in this work 
by printing prominently the selected or- 
dinances in their daily editions. The 
motto of the compilation is “Ignorance of 
the law excuses no one” and the hope in 
its publication and distribution is to 
“help in making Chicago more beautiful, 
healthful and law abiding.” 46 p. 1911. 


City planning. 
The Report of the Metropolitan plan com- 
mission created by a Massachusetts re- 
solve of 1911, to report a plan for co- 
ordinating civic development in the Me- 
tropolitan district was issued Jan. 1, 1912. 
The Commission recommends that a Me- 
tropolitan planning board be constituted 
to collect data for a city plan, to study 
questions not already within the scope of 
any existing agency, to examine all plans 
by public authorities and approve or dis- 
approve them, and submits a bill to this 
effect. The appendix contains, among 
other discussions, etc., pertinent to the 
subject of the Report, an article on “The 
success of city planning elsewhere” which 
summarizes the work done in this line in 
sixteen American cities and a “Selected 
biography of city planning.” 61 p. 

Conservation of human life. 
At the request of Senator Robert L. Owen, 

) Professor Irving Fisher and Miss Emily 
F. Robbins prepared a ‘Memorial relat- 
ing to the conservation of human life 
as contemplated by Bill (S.1.) providing 
for a United States public-health serv- 
ice,’ for the purpose of pointing out the 
extent of the great national waste, due 
to disease, death and inefficiency and the 
best means of checking the waste. This 
report was presented to Congress, April 
5, 1912, and is published as Senate docu- 
ment no. 493 of the 62d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. 82 p. 

Country schools. 

Under the title ‘Country schools for 

city boys,” W. S. Myers, in U. S. Bu- 
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reau of education bulletin, 1912, no. 9, 
wh. no, 480, sets forth the growth of the 
idea of day schools in suburban or rural 
districts for the boys of the city, the 
methods, advantages and difficulties of 
such a system, which, unfortunately, it 
has been possible, so far, to apply only 
to boys of the wealthier classes on ac- 
count of the high cost. 22 p. 


Creosotes. 


Circular no. 206 of the U. S. Forest serv- 
ice, prepared by C. P. Winslow, head of 
the Forest products laboratory is a study 
of “Commercial creosotes with special 
reference to protection of wood from de- 
eay.” A tabular classification and de- 
scription of 31 samples occupies several 
pages. The information in the pamphlet, 
it is stated, is intended rather for those 
unfamiliar with various products sold as 
creosote than for the chemist or manu- 
facturer. 38 p. 1912. 


Electricity—Units and standards. 


At the International conference held in 
London in 1908, there was established an 
International committee on _ electrical 
units and standards, its duty to be the 
promoting of investigations in electrical 
standards and electrical measurements: 
and, among others, it appointed a Special 
technical committee to investigate the 
eoncrete standards of the international 
electrical units and to recommend a value 
for the Weston normal cell, in the Jabor- 
atories of the Bureau of standards at 
Washington, D. C. The report of this 
Special technical committee to the Inter- 
national committee has been issued by 
the Bureau of standards and bears the 
date Jan. 1, 1912. The report includes 
the minutes of the 19 meetings held by 
the Committee, its conclusions and recom- 
mendations, 6 appendices showing details 
of various phases of the work, and a 
resume of the question of electrical units 
and standards. 207 p. 


Employment of children. 


A pamphlet recently issued by the De- 
partment of social investigation of the 
Chicago school of civics and philanthropy 
(Russell Sage foundation), entitled 
“Finding employment for children who 
leave the grade schools to go to work,” 
is a report made to several Chicago wo- 
men’s clubs. The following five divisions 
of the report indicate the ground cover- 
ed:—1, The school and the working child, 
a plea for employment supervision in city 
schools, by S. P. Breckinridge and Edith 
Abbott; 2, Preliminary report on oppor- 
tunities of employment in Chicago open 
to girls under 16, by A. S. Davis; 3, Pub- 
lic care of working children in England 
and Germany, some notes on juvenile 
labour exchanges, by Edith Abbott; 4, 
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Trade and technical classes for girls in 
Chicago; 5, Selected bibliography relating 
to employment supervision. 


Eugenics. 


The Eugenics education society has pub- 
lished, under the title ‘Problems in eu- 
genics” the papers communicated to the 
First international eugenics congress, 
held at the University of London, July 
24 to 30, 1912. The volume of 490 pages 
takes up the problem under discussion 
from various view-points,—biology and 
eugenics, practical eugenics, education 
and eugenics, sociology and _ eugenics, 
medicine and eugenics being the topics 
of the various sections. 


Horse power. 


“The relation of the horse power to the 
kilowatt” is discussed in Circular no. 34 
issued June 1, 1912 by the U. S. Bureau 
of standards. The Bureau takes this op- 
portunity to recommend the use of the 
kilowatt instead of the horse power. 12 
Pp. . 

Injunctions—Federal. ; 

The argument of Thomas C. Spelling be- 
fore a Sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee on the judiciary on ‘Limiting fed- 
eral injunctions”, Aug. 13, 1912, is print- 
ed as Senate document no. 944 of the 62d 
Congress, 2d session. 73 p. 


Library economy—Classification. 


The U. S. War department has a special 
scheme for classifying the material in the 
library of the War college division of the 
General staff, a revised edition of which 
has recently been issued—Feb. 1912—as 
pamphlet no. 18. As a guide to arrang- 
ing military books and papers it will of 
great service to any library composed all 
or in part of this class of material. The 
main divisions of this scheme of classi- 
fication are: general warfare and train- 
ing, military situation, administration, 
supply and transportation, cavalry and 
infantry, artillery, technical troops, minor 
services, navy. All of these are subdi- 
vided, or can be, whenever necessary. A 
minute subject index to the tables com- 
pletes the scheme. 102 p. 


Mineral waste. 


In its Bulletin no. 47, “Notes on mineral 
wastes” by C. L. Parsons, the U. S. Bu- 
‘reau of mines presents to the public the 
results of certain preliminary inquiries 
as to the nature and extent of the need- 
less waste of the mineral resources of 
the country which will be followed later 
by a more detailed report. 44 p. 1912. 


Mines—Electrical accidents. 


“Electrical accidents in mines, their caus- 
es and prevention,” are treated in Miners’ 
circular 5, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
This little pamphlet furthers the work 
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of the Bureau in making mining safer, 
by pointing out the chief causes of such 
accidents, precautions that should be tak- 
en and the treatment for electrical shock. 
13 p. 1912. 


Minimum wage boards. 


Another resolution of the Massachusetts 
legislature of 1911 provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to investigate 
the wages of women and children and 
to report on the advisability of establish- 
ing minimum wage boards. The report 
of this Commission, Jan. 1912, discusses 
the wage situation, the cost of living; 
minimum wage boards, the Victorian sys- 
tem, the English sytem, need of legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts, legislation recom- 
mended, and concludes with a draft of a 
bill to establish a minimum wage commis- 
sion. The Secretary of the Commission 
submits also a separate report of her in- 
vestigation into the wages of women 
workers. The appendix contains statis- 
tics and summaries on related _ topics. 
326 p. 


Municipal administration—Chicago, IH. 


“The charts of organization of all de 
partments of the city of Chicago, as in 
effect February, 1912, indicating lines of 
authority and responsibility, titles, clas- 
sifications, grades, number and salaries 
of positions and the total number and 
compensation of employes assigned to the 
various departments” as authorized by 
the Chicago civil service commission and 
prepared by its efficiency division, offer a 
fascinating as well as practical study of 
the organization of the administration 
of a large city. An analysis of employ- 
ment precedes the charts. The whole 
constitutes a square octavo pamphlet of 
61 pages. 


Rooming houses. 


A thesis presented to the faculty of the 
Graduate school of the University of 
Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
philosophy, by Franklin Kline Fritz is a 
tudy of “The furnished room problem in 
Philadelphia.” The investigation covers 
the economic and social problems involv- 
ed, the problems of crime and vice, and 
vital statistics. 171 p. 


Smoke. 


The U. S. Bureau of mines, in the course - 
of its fuel investigations has collected in- 
formation in regard to attempts of cities 
to abate the smoke nuisance. This in- 
formation, presented to the public in Bul- 
etin 49 of the Bureau, under the title 
“City smoke ordinances and smoke abate- 
ment,” was compiled by S. B. Flagg. 
Smoke ordinances of 34 cities are sum- 
marized or given in full. 55 p. 1912. 














